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; ; Remedial Ediication in College: 
The Problem of Underprepared Students 



" Many high school graduates enter college withoift '^c- 
quate academic preparation *-Underpjcpared" students are 
not ready to do college-lcvcjwork — they lafck the academic 
skills, knowledge, and ability Of most students in the college 
or curriculum ia which they are enrolled. Remedial educa* 
tion is intendea to help undaprepare4 students ove|:conie 
academic weaknesses ^o they can progress through a college- ' 
level educational program to graduation. As tHe number of 
underprepared college students has increased iinrecent years, * ^ 
fwo m^y or concerns have emerged : ih&rising cofst of remedia- , 
tion, ,and perceptions of declining academic quality. This 
report focuses on how remediation affects the cd^ts and the 
acldemic quality of higher education«and describes some 
. pertinpnt 'directions for dealjng with these problen^. 

The Current Situation 

Among the factors which have ciontrt buted to the problem 
of underprepared suiddlhts, the most important, n^iaiy have 
been the movement of the 1960s t9 provide greater d^c^^s to 
the .colleges andi uni versifies of the nation. The nurtiber of ^\ 
comiAinity colleges almost doubled r-^ one consequence ot/ 
thi^lift in educational philosophy, At the sam^tirfte^ the 
ijatR^s high school^ had the largest number of students cwr , 
In the prevailing "permissive" climate,^high sehook lowet^ fSk 
standards, reduced requirements, and pcrmitfed "social prp^ . 
motion. " The outcome was that many high schoo^aduatfes ^ 
were jiot prepared for college work. " . . 

In .the late 1960s aijd e^tfly 1970s, colleges generally ha^ 
more applicants than the^ could^ handle, and admissioi\^ 
. officers could exercise some degree of selectivity. But in the. 
later 1970s, the World War II "baby boom" generation kad/ ■ 
completed college and there were fewer 18 to 24 year-olds ic^ * 
enroll. To maintain enrollments and reyenues which, to a.; 
large degree, are based on "headcount," colleges began to;* 
admit higher proportions of applicants. * , ' 

u The Board 'of Regents^ in Louisiana hasJ found that about * 
^ 40 percent of the state's colltge-bbund high school graduates 
arp awfully prepared for college-level work. The Board 
estimates that, with remedial work, approximately 65 -pcr« 
cent of these underprepved students csn increase their tM^ 
demic skills to }he level required for fuccess itt- college-level 
work.' " • • 

V* f In Misjsissippi, the ^oard of ^stee^ of StateMnstitutions' 
>2) of Higher Learning has found that about one-third of the 
'\ freshm'en enrolled in Mississippi's eight public universities 
take reme<ftal courts. * ^ * 

A 1981 silrvcy conducted by The Chronicle cf Higher 
Education found that the number of rem^ial courses offered , 
in colleges increased 22 percent from the fall pf 1979 16 the 
fall of 1980. The total number of courees offered grew only . 
15 percent during the same pertdd. ^ 



♦ Anatioiml survey of universities and.four-year college»by 
th&^Conference Board of MatheiBatical ScienceS^ found tliat 
enrollment in remedial mathematics increased 40 percent 
from 1970 to 1975, and 72j)crcent from 1975 to 1980: In the 
1970-75 period, there was no enrollment ihcrease in other 
matiiematics courses, and in the latter period, the increase 
was only 16 percent. ^ ^ V 
' The problem of underprepared students and remedial edu; 
(^ion has attracted the attention of public, officials. The 
gbvemor of Virginia has encouraged thelstate's public col- 
leg(t§ to raise admis^ns requirements so that the pjementary 
and secondary, schools, rathei" than die college?, will gradu- 
ally assume/tesponsibility for the (Jroblcm. Virginia's col- 
leges 3peht sub estimated$13 million on remedial education in 
1980-81 . In 1982, the governor of Qjwrgia endorsed a report 
recommending that the state's public senior colleges tighten 
"-admissions standards and phase out rem^M P^gfaths. In 
Georgia's public, colleges, 34 percent /)f the fir?t-year stu- 
dents takb'some remedial work. The Governor's Commission 
on Socondai7 Schools for the State of Florida has recom- 
mended that state colleges and universilies should be. prohib- 
ited from teaching remedial co^rses after 1985; Instead^uch 
tourses should be offertd in high-sch^jols in the summSPand 
injsKtult educatioh programs. 

In its recommendations for* improving quality in educa- 
tion, th^outhem Regional Education Board's Task Forceon 
Evocation and the Schools suggests that each state 
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appoinf a joint committee from (he state^boards of edtTqatign 
and of higher education to examine the most effectiv^ set- 

* tings and modiels to scrv6 the needs, of underprepared*high . 
school graduates. " . . . ^ 

The proHferation of Remedial programs in ccrlleges has 
triggered some heated tlcbates. Opponents, assert that institu? 
lions of higher education shoXiId not be duplicating the work 
of the secondary schbols — students should not be admitted 

• into college if they cannot do college wprk. On the other side 
of the argunient thos^ wiio insisr that everyone iti a 
democracy shouldjiave an equalopportunity to bencfi^rom * 
higher education — the ^udents should not be faulted iT the 
secondary schools have not done an adequate job. <f ^ ' 

^Admitting large numbers of underprepared .students pre- 
sents major problems for many colleges. Adjustment of * 
instructional icapaeity may mean hiring new^ ^instructors and 
developing hew curricula. Such adgusti^nts must be made at 
i the sanie^time that the fufmncial resources of'collegcs arc 
shrinking. But eveacolleges that allocate considerable fi nan- ! 
^ial resources fof remediatiofi may have ineffective reitie- 
dial programs, Remediation is an uncertain ""undertaking 
in'' any educatibtial setting. Skeptics contend that most 
remedial programs^ merely keep underprepared students ir^ 
college — without contributing to. the "Students* academic; 
progress or career development ' 

The Cost of Remediation 

When underprepared college Mudents take remedial 
coursps that are at the high school leveH funds are being spent 
for education which students should already have received. 
Few' states can *afford ta waste rcsour(:6» by duplicating 
educational expenditures, especially under current economic • 
condition:;. " . * * ° 

*Pne aspect of cost for remedial p^-ografns is hidden in 
student grant programs. When access to*college i^ extended 
to utiderprepared students and these students ppy for college 
wjth government grants, funds intencled for education are 
actually diverted fxom education and rese;^ch programs to 
support for subsistence. This is,onc example of difficulty 
in measuring the real cost of remedial educatioQ. 

S^veri^ states are now collecting cost information on 
remediation at the college level. California recently com- 
pleted a study of its pubUc colleges and i|niversities which 
indicates that expenditures for remediation increieed 42 per- 
' cent ojn the two-year period, from 1978f-79 to 1980-81 (see 
Tkble 1). At campuses in the California St^e University 
System, exj)cnditures rose 97 percc^nt. Of the $80 mi1fk)n the 
public institlitions sp^nt for remediation in 1980-81, 92 per- 
cent ^^J^^ state funds. Very little cost data for oiher 
states are Vitllrable, but indicators sluM^liilMI^ 

in most ^tate systems of higher edtic^Mk 

Lousiana's Board of Regents for HignmHScation esti- 
mates that the state's Colleges and universities will spend 
$13 million on remedial' education in 1982-83 — jnore than 
double,the $6.2 million spent in 1979-80. 

Sources of funds for remediation. generally include 
federal, %tate, and institutional funding, student fees, and / 
grants. With the cuts in federal funds for higher education, an . 
> increasing burden for funding remediation will fall upon state 
govfmments and student fees. . 



Acaderfiic Quality and Remediation - " 

^ Many high school\^d' colleges have been criticized in 
y recent years for lowcfring their standards of academic qual- 
ity ^ and. evidence to support these clainls often appjcars 
valid. Widespread support ibr restoring'standar^js of excel- 
lenceand maintaining academjc quality jsstinvulatingeduca- , 
tors to implement policies and practices- to ensure that 
students meet ack^i^venient and perfornfance criteria before 
graduating. John Gardner, formier president of the Carnegie'^ 
/ Foundation for the Advancenient of Teadiing, s^id it well two 
.decades ag6: ^ ' * 

Standards are contaj^ious . They spread throughout an oi:gani- . 
zation, a group, or '^ society. .If an organization or group 
cherishes high standards, the behavior of individuals who 
enter it is^inevitably influenced. Similarly, if slovenliness 
infects a society, it is not easy for anymcmbw of that society . ^ 
to remain uninfluenced in his own behavior • ^ 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s,:^rade inflation, fewer 
required courses, and award of degree credit for rejnedial » 
courses' all contributed to an erosion of<aaademic quality in 
higher education. The degree credit issue is still controversial 

' arid b^s further examination because somefeducators insisr 
that students should be rewarded with degree credit for 

^.remedial work, these educators argqe that ddgree credit is 
the primaiy incentive fdp underprepared students to take 
remedial courscis, and is appropriate compensation for stu- 
dents who complete Yemedial work. • 

When degree credit is given for ren)edial courses, stuifents 
necessarily take fewer college-level coiirses; consequeutly, 
they achieve less and are not as well prepared to enter the» 
working world or to pursue further education. The degree- 
credit-for-remediation'^advocates in effect assume that » 
degree should be obtained within a fixed period, of time, 
whicii contradicts a fundamental principle of learning — that 
the time required to learn something varies from individual to 
individual. Slow learners naturally take longer than fast 
learners to progress through a given curriculum. Degree 

• credit for remediation, furthermore, perpetuates the public 
school legacy of ''social promotfon.** \ ^ 

When'the exit standards of a college are lowered, the Value 
of the degree a>yarded, and |o some extent of all college 
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degrees, is erodecf. Yet many colfcfges, particularly commu- * 
nity colleges, continue to award degree, credit for remedial 
work, ^though in some cases students are required to count 
such work aselectives. State funding policies may^ncourage 
this practice. In some states pdblic institutions receive fund- 
ing only for courts that award degree cred^. In such circum-o 
.<6tances, colleges may* grant degree credit for remedial 
courses in order to fund remedidi programs. 

Colleges ad^ittin^ underprepared students and enrolling . 
them in high school-level remedial work can still maintain 
i given Igvel of graduation standards for all students. 
"Institutional" credit — sometimes called ''workload" 
credit r- allows colleges to report '*cre3it hours" without 
debasing their degrees. Institutional credit counts in the 
student's course load and appears on the transcript, but is not 
counted as degree credit. Four-yeai^colleges — as is the case 
in jhe public institutions in Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, and Virginia — generally offer 
institutionaPcredit for remedial work. 

Florida *s Miami-Dgde Comftiunity College, an Open-door ' 
institution, has implemented a Noteworthy educational pro- 
gram designed to improve qd&lity. Miami-Dade *s ''Standards 
of Academic Progress** is a comprehensive system for classi- 
fying academic standing so tbat^tud^^ts experiencing diffi- ' 
cultie^ can b^jdentified and Kelpea. The Standards of 
Academic Progress motivate students to higher achievement 
by alerting them very quickly wh'fen their performance iS 
uiftatisfactoi^ and providing support services, (o 'help them 
oveccohie difficulties. Students who continue to perform^* 
below standards, despite ^ additional support and academic <^ 
probation, are suspended or dismissed. Student progress is 
monitored with performarfCe tests; a computerized informa- 
tion system^ called the Academic Alert and Advisement Sys- 
tem provides mid-term RSVP (Response System with 
Variable- Prescriptions) reports to about 46,000 students. ' <^ . 

Miami-Dade President RolJert H. McCabe describes the \ 
'new approach: 

« First, we test all students when they enter. Second, if they are 
' below what we think Stjp reasonable expectations in math, 
reading . or writing to start regular college work, they have to 
take course<i to raise those skills before they can proceed. 
Third, wcfhavc clamped down standards of academic pra-^ 
gress that4)cgin to f onirol the student's movement very early 
— as early as seven Credits. If they don't have a C (2.0) 
average, and if they haven*t parsed half of their couTscs, we , « 
begin to restrict loads. That's bccause'ourdata show that if 
students take fewer courses, mote time can be directed to 
those courses^^ and thus^ there's a better chsUxre for them to 
succeed. ' * 

We also begin to require students to more help. . . . ^ 
Students arc tested to shc^ dMHbqriM^ ttised their particu- 
lar reading and writing skills to anothQ^ ieverbefore they can 
proceed to the rest of the curriculum. ? . . If after 30 credits / 
students are not successful, we tell them we haye done all that 
we can forthpm ... at this time. . ^ , 

bur position with students is: we ai'e going to do everything 
we can to help you if you start with a deficiency in skill; since 
it's going to take loftger, don't expect to finish in a standard 

, amount of time Considering the deficits in skills they , 

have wheh*they enter, many students iu^e not going to iViake it 
through our system. Even if they don't make it,*^ have" 
started them in reading, writing, and math, andwe didn't let * 



them proceed unless they raised those skiHs. . . . Even those 
students who don't complete are g^ing away with skills that 
are going to be.helpful to Uiem as they move out into society. 

. College Admissiohs and « . 
Underprepared Students^ m 

The American system Of higher'education aims at a bal- 
ance between access and quality. The twin goals of equal 
opportunity for everyone and excellence in education may 
tipppar in som^ ways contradictory, but institutions that adttiit 
underprepared students*.can jnaintain creditable graduation 
requirements. John'Gardner relates his view:' 

. It is no sin to let average as well as brilliant youtigstei^ into 
college. It is to let any substantial portion of them — average 
or brilliant — drift through college' without effort, without 
' growth, and without a goal. That is the real scandal in n^ny 
^of our institutions. Though we must make enormous conces- 
'sions to individual'diffcrences in aptitude, we may properly 
expect that ever^^ form of education be such as to stretch the 
individual to the utmost of Jiis potentialities. And we'must 
expect each studcjit to strive fpf excellence in tcrms.of the 
kind of excellence that is within his reach. o 

The admissions policies of a college largely determine the 
need for remediation among incoming studehts. ''Open- 
-door" institutions admit all high school graduates without 
review of conventional academic qualifical!t6n^. ''Selective"^ 
institutions admit a majority of applicants who meet some 
specified level of academic achievement ox have other quali- 
fications above.and bcyond>igh schoo! graduation — rfany 
of thesev students are well-pr&pared for college and quite a fm 
are not. "Competitive"' iftstitutiohs adniit only those appli'' 
cants who meet a specified leOel of academic achievement or^ 
have otherjqu&lificatiofis above and beyond high school grad- 
uation. Students admitted to conlpetitive institutions geQer- ^ 
ally are well-prepared, highly motivated, and achievement- 
oriented. Many selective ^nd competitive colleges have 
^'special admissions*' programs for disadvantaged and.^ 
minority students who do not have the £tf:ademic qualiflca- ' 
tions expe9ted of other applicants. These students are under- 
prepared for college-levdl work and bften experience 
difficulty adapting to the college eifvironmedt. 

''Value-added** is a term used in education to refer to thje 
chaises that students undefgp as a result of an'educational 
experience.in college admissions, the value-added approach 
suggests that admissions proceduie^ should be designed to 
enroll students' who are most likely to be influenced in 
desirable ways by the college. F/bm this point of view, ail 
students — underprepared arid well-prepared — with poten- 
tial for learning and development can- benefit from college. > 

The problems associated with remediation for under- 
prepaitd students are leading mbfe state officials to ask if 
open admissions policies are appropriate. to the missipns and 
functions of four-year cblleges and universities. California 
has one of the best known hicrarchial systems of higher 
education, with open admissions in the community colleges, 
selective admissions at^ cagipOses in the California State . 
University System, anc)' competitive admissions* at the Uni-. 
versity of California. Recent -developments in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi^ and' Virginia indicate that other states lay, 
be moving toward a system in which commutiity cofleges 



may be the primary.or only open-doer institutions. If two- ^ 
y^ar institutions are expected to handle most of the under-, 

. prepared (college students in the futore, articulation agree- 
ments wi|l have to address the issue of transfer credits. 

Tw<k major considerations affect the need for remedial 
ediicatioh in a college. The number of underpreg^ared stu- 
dents as9i ihciV' tevel^cf preparation detennine the kind and 
scope of remediation. When a cbSlege admits a lafge^number 
* of underprepared students with inadequate basic skills, it is 
facing a hign failure rate or extensive remediation if educa- 

^ti^nal quality is to be maintaified. The. need for remediatiof) 
diminishes as admissions criteria betome more rigorous. ^ 

A growing number of colleges^'arerequiring more prepara- , 
tion at the high school level. Tifese colleges want college-^ 
bound 1iigh school students to have successfully completed 
advanced courses in EnglisHi, mathematics, science, and 
social studies before they enroll as undergraduates/ It is 

* widejy known that better high school preparation will lower 

» the number of underpl-epared students going to college, and' 
subsequently reduce the need for .remediation. 

In Kentucky, the Council on High^er Education and ihe 
State Board of Education have approved a pl^ for a college 
;preparatory curriculum that High school students must com- 
plete to be admitt^ hito the state's universitips: The plan 

. defines which courses the students should take and what 
information they should knpvv. Each institution jcan exempt 
up to 20 percent of the entering students from the require- 
ments. The statewide plan establishes only minimum adixiis- 
sions str'^dardS^--^ individual institutions can implenient 
more demanding entrance criteria. 
* A Task Force -on the Prej^aration of the College-Bound 
Student was established by Louisiana's Board of Regents to 
reconun^nd strategies for upgrading the 'college preparatory 
curricukim in^ high schools of-^jiat state. The Task Force 
reporf proposes a rigorous college preparatory curriculum, 
specifies the recommended j^ontcnt for eacft course in the. 
curriculum, and suggests the competencies that should be at. 
the command of the high school ^raduale ivho plans to attend 
college. . 

Mississippi's Board oT Trustees of State Institutions of 
Higher Learning will require additional high school units for 
jrtltcshman students enttril^ college in 1986. Thus, high 
iKhooI ^students entering ifie ninth grade in>1982 will be 
expected to havc^rbmpleted the spteified curriculum for 
admission into Mississippi's eight fublii universities. ' 

Evaluating Remedial Programs 

Many programs for underprepared students are not evalu- 
ated? and for those that are, the evaluations often produce 
. litftle evidence to identify the effectiveness of (he programs. 
Unevaluated remedial programs tactily support the critics 
. who proclaim' that much of the money going into prc^grams 
for underprd(>j^d students is wasted. ^ 

Evaluation at the level of the individual student appearslo 
be more advan^d than at the program, institutional, system, 
or state icvdlk. ilany diagnostic tests can provide reliable^d 
. valid infomlMNi about individual students, bilt the quatity 
.of evaluations of remedial prpgrams at the' institutional' level 
is uneven at best. More longitudinal studies of student per- 
formance after remediation aft needed to assess the impact of 



remedial ^activities. Reliable evaluation practices must be 
established at the institutional level before data for planning - 
and management at the systeni and sts^te levels can be effec- 
tively utilized. 

Maryland's state colleges ''track" each student who has ^ 
.done remecfial work a^^he or she progresses through the 
college program. Grade^poirit averages, the r^tio of credits 
•Q^riied lo credits attempted, and percentage of students grad- * 
uating within four or fiVe yoars are measures that are used to 
monitol* progrfcss. - , 

Colleges whfch provide feedback' to individual high 
schools on the fii^-year performance of their graduates Inay 
fmd fewer underprepared students coming to them from 
those high schools. The Georgia Board of Regents annuity 
sends high schools aggregate information showing the num- 
ber of their graduates e^ering the public university system! as 
freshmen, the number required to take remedial courses, and 
the averages for five variables — high school grade-point 
average, SAT verbal and math scores, college grade-point 
averages, aiid credit hdurs earned. 
The necessity of evaluating remedial 'programs is appar- 
* ent. The underprepaied students and the funding sources are 
^ both shortchanged unless there is evidence of significant 
benefif^^ at,a reasonable cost. With ej\^aluation, effective pro- 
grams for underprepared students can be identified and pub-^ 
licized; ineffective programs can be terminated or replaced^ 



Successful Remedial Programs 

By definition, remedial programs that are "successful" 
improve the educational performance of underprepared^stu- 
dents. UnderpreQ|red' students iii such program^ ^can be 
expected to make better grades and to graduate after remedia- 
tion. In "value-added" terms, successful remedial prdgrams 
help colleges have a greater educational impact upon stu- ' 
dents. Research on student performance after remediation 
tias idenftfied ipme common characteristics of successful 
remedial pfogf^s. 

Undtrpr»|pred students need particularly effective 
instruction ^om comm^ed teachers. Well-prepared, • 
acljievement-oriented students are, to a large extent, inde- 
pendent learners — they can learn what is expected from 
attending lecUires and fagrliliding. Underprepared students, 
however, need individual litpntion from energetic, enthusias- 
tic teachers. Remedi||^|istructors must be (Enthusiastic' 
because underprepared studelits depend- heavily upon their 
teachers for leadership and motivation. It is vitally important 
that comtpitted instructors teach remedial courseS; in fact, 
som institutions staff remedial courses only with faculty 
who volunteer to teach underprepared students. A ro^iew of 
successful remediaf programs iclund these characteristics: 
faculty had chosen their assignment,* had received special 
trainings and had been given training in counseling. 
^ Research on learning in a wide Variety of educational 
environments shows that "time^on task" and "knowledge of 
results" are crucial to effective teaching £ind learning. 
''Value-added" research by Astin indicates that the benefits 
Of college arc directly proportionate^^to the involvement of^ 
students in the educationahexperience. For remedial pfo- 
griims, this means that student^ must actively participate in 
leaming'^for substantial *and frequrfit periods of time; in 



cui^ition, students should be given inform4k)n regularly 
which reports on#iow<hey are progressing. Mandatory atten- 
dance for remedial instruction is the norm. 

Some key elements of effective remedial programs have 
*bcen identified. Effectivjb instructors decide wh^t is to be 
learned, how the subject matter is to be taught, and what.is 
expected of students. Support* services are very important: * 
counselors who function as curriculum^consultants ahd 
advisors; peer tutQrs/counselors, and advisors who have 
received special tr^ning ; and a learning center that combines 
a remedial iaboratoh", a' traditional librdfy, and the^ class- 
loom. Successful pcograms have a department or division of 
remedial studies to/ handle registration and orientation for 
underprepared students, select competerft staff and promote 
ongogig staff development, integrate instructional methods 
and bourse objectives, evaluate the remedial program and use 
the reusuItsTor improvement, and exchange information witlt 
• other* rejnedial programs.* 

A 1979 stud5^ of.remedi:al education in Louisiana fourfd 
that progra*ms* with high retention rates (greater than. 
50 percent) had three common characteristics: only full-time 
faculty taugitt remedial courses; tutors were used to assist 
remediaj students; and each pipgram had a high expenditure 
per student. * " ^ 

Tutoring is the traditional form of remediation for mider- 
prepared students who lack mathematics, heading, and writ- 
ing skills. Instructors in tutoring programs may be faculty 
mdlmbers, undergraduate and graduate students, work-study 
students, high' school teachers; paraprofessionals from the 
.pmniunityi or volunteers. Peer-tutor progranis have been 
very successfuhat some colleges, with benefits fpr both tutor 
•and tutored. The University'of Florida uses peer tutors exten- 
sively ahd has produced a irianual describing how to prepare 
tutors and organize a tutor-training program. 
, Counsejing is an^important ^component of instructional 
support. Underprepared students need expert advice and 
much encouragement. Eff^tive counselors point out the 
benefits of remedial work to underprep£nred students in terms 
of the. student's own persistence and success in the college 
setting. Students who |ire '^herded** into remedial courses 
without explanation are less likely to be successful 

Use of computer.<i(for remedial education is very likely to 
increase in thi future. Computer-managed instruction (CMI) 
and computer-assisted instruction (CAI) can do some routine 
educational tasks more etficiently than can people. CMI 
systems^ score tests, diagnose learning problems, prescribe 
approprijate assignment^; and report results on an individual 
and cumulative.basis. CMI monitors self paged or indi- 
vidualized learning, but the student doe^ not interact directly 
with the computer 

' CAI altows*studcnts to interact directly with a computer — 
the student responds* with a keyboard, and tlTe coipputer 
communicates with iThages on a display screen. The advan- 
tages of CAI are numerous:^the computer adjusts to the 
learning rate of each le.amer; hours of extra driU^or dialogue 
are available; student and computer give and^receive feed- 
back on a minute-by-minute basis; and the computer is 
always ready .to instruct. Re|nedtal educators who use CAI do 
not recohfimend replacing teachers with computers; rather, 
they look 'uf)on CAI as«an instructional techhique that works 
well with some students and in l^ome subjects. 



, . Ajnong minority high school graduates entering college , a ^ 
sigr(((icant number are underprepared forcollege-levefworl^, 
pa^Tcularly In verbal and mathematical skills. For several 
years SREB has been wcrkihg^^h a number of historically 

^ black institutions in the South in developing instructional 
programs and techniques designed to increase student reten- 
tion and strengthen those competencies that wlH enable more 
black students to enter mathematics- and science-related 
fields in which 'minorities are under-represented. ' 

A recent SftEB publication. Improving Minority Students 
Competencies: Strategies in Selected Colleges, describes 
some of these approaches, which differ in many respects 
from traditional remediation methods. Strategies include 
modifying curricyla and instructional technicjues't establish- 
ing leamingi^enter?, and initiating outreach projects fpr high 
schoc^ students &d^achers. Rec&ntly, SRBB has been hold- 
ing seminal^ for'^faculty from both historically black aitd 
historically white institutions, exploring ways to adapt these 
techniques in developing or strengthening similar programs 
on their own campuses. ^ ^ ' 

The Future of Remedial Educaition 
^ \ in dolleges ' « 

Several state ^sterns of higher education — Roriaa, Ken;* 
tucky, Mississippi,^Georgia, Virginia, for instance — that ' 

Vow allocate considerable resources to remedial programs 
. plan to phase outsfi^li funding to all but open-door inst^u- 

,tion^in the future. Wi^espi^ad remedial programs instate 
colleges are.viewed with a skeptical eye by state officials who . 
allocate .funds and monitor expenditures for higher educa- 
tion: Obviously, \he most effective means to terminate 
remedial programs is to reduce the need for them — by * 
decreasing the number of underprepared students. Better 
elementary and secondary education and tighter admissions 
requirements for students entering college may indeed 
reduce the need for remediation at <he college level. 

It would be unre£(listic^to predict that there will be no 
A uffderprepared college students in the forseeable future. 
Open-door institutions, especially community colleges, will 
corftinue to enroll some underprepared«students, and some 
form of remediation will be necessary. Selective institutions 
may be^ble to^ terminate remedial programs. Small-scale 
learning centers, used by all students on a campus, can also 
serve the needs of a small numbef of underprepared students. 
Colleges that ptjase out remedial programs may conserve 
resources and still h^Ip underprepared stu^eijts by shifting 
remedial instructional responsibilities to learning centers. 

If remedial education is phased out of colleges, some 
related public policy issues will need to be considered. Ht>w 
viabiCvis the^open-dooi* concept for higher education? How 
will educational opporturiity ahd minority access be sus- 
tained? Are the benefits of open adipissions worth the costs? 
Should open admjsddns be limited to two-year institutions? ^ 

Conclusions 

^ Recent increases in the number of underprepared students 
entering college have resulted in a greater need for remedial 
education to prepare them for college-level work. The cost of 
providing remediation for (^ese students burdens colleges 
and taxpayers, and academic qijality may be lowered. Several 



strategies, however, can initiate changes to improve this 
situation. , . . • 

* First, colleges can raise admis^ons requirements. The 
high ^hool' graduate who has competed a rigotpus college 
preparatory cjurriculum is ready for higher education* Col-, 
leges can indicate the preferrec^ content and courses and 
suggest the requisite competencies for admission. These 
requirements shoufd*be communicated to high schools and 
prospective students as early as possible. Selective^ admis- 
sions policies encourage academic preparation and.reduce 
th^ number of underprepm'^d students that enroll in colFege. 
With fewer underprepared students, the need for costly 
remedial education decreases. ^ ^ 

Secondly, colleges can tigliten academic standards. Stu- 
>lents who^hievc at a satisf^ory rate advance and are likely^ 
to gradu^; students who do not achieve satisfactorily are*^ 
suspended of dismissed. Enforcing fair and reasonable aca- 
demic standards motivates'underprepaTed.students whawant 
to succeed, and eliminates students who cannot or will not do 
*college-level work. Taxpayers and'alumni generaily-supgort 
institutional policies that strengthen academic qualfty. 

Finally, open-door institutions can closely monitor 
remedial programs to improve effectiveness and^efficiency. 
Remisdial programs are necessary in open-door institu- 
' tions , — where underprepared students usually enroll. 
Remedial programs that do not demonstrate sufficient learn- 
ing gains, however, are iiidefensil^le, educationally and eco- 
nomically. Ongoing evaluation of instructioi]^ and learning 
that leads to appropriate adjustments chafacterize successful \ 
remedial programs in coHeges. Many remedial programs are 
now using technology-basedJnstructiona| systems to supple- 
ment traditional remedial instruction. Advances in technol- 
ogy have great poteiltial ifor increasing learning and reducing 
the cost of renydiation. 

Effective ronedial education repre;^nts a commitment to 
educational opportunity that bridges the gap between under- 
prepared students and successful college-level work. Higher 



educatioD — especially open-door institutions — will con- 
tinue to have the problem of underprepared students until 
elementary and secondary scli^ls do a much better job of 
preparing students for college-level academic work. 

TIfis edition of Issues in Higher Education was preparedtby 
jMichael M. Myet$, SREB research associate. 
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